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INTRODUCTION 

It’g been almost 200 years since Ben Franklin told his 
fellow Americans that a man who has a trade has an ^tate. 
Today, a man without a trade hardly has a chance. Warm 
young bodies and strong young hacks are no longer adequate 
resources for competing in an economy where automation 
and computerization have taken over most of the repetitive 
work formerly done by people without special skills ana 

knowledge. 

In a few brief years, almost simultaneously, four trends 
have converged and are shaping America’s future, There 
are more young Americans. Hiere are fewer vocations which 
can be entered without skill and technical training. Knowl- 
edge is growing geometrically. The cost of welfare for the 
nation’s unemployed has reached a level that is difficult to 
maintain. 

Look at any newspaper almost any day and you will see 
the pattern emerging: reports of a growing restless youth 
population, side bv side with news of technological advances 
which place greater demands on iieople; studip on the need 
for snending more money on welfare, and critics questioning 
' the height of welfare expenditures; and, within a few pages 
of the disturbing statistics on unemployment are advertise- 
ments seeking people who can perform the special tasks of 
technical occupations. 

To most vocational educators, statistics on training are 
all too familiar. One study showed that of a group of stu- 
dents which entered school in 1949, only 20 percent gradu- 
ated from college or other post-high school institutions. 
Among the other 80 percent, only 10 percent received train- 
ing that provided them with a marketable skill. 

Statistics vary, but when they’re that lop-sided the vari- 
ation has to be great to have any significance. Pick out any 
five nearby high schools and a similar picture will emerge. 
Most of the students will never graduate from any college 
or other higher institution, and most of the students arc not 
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now rtHH’iving any kind nf irainfnj? in a markalabk occupa- 
tion. PorhapH most dip^turbing, a large percentage of the 
.•students will drop out before they complete the general edu- 
cation which i?^ now a minimum requirement for success in 
almtjsl any occui^ation. In the study reported, almost half 
the student^ never graduated from high school, and only 
about one-third went beyond high school. 

Over the past 20 years, there has been inadequate change 
in this educational landscape. But now change is underway. 
More Americans are becoming concerned with the need for a 
viable education for all the children of all the people. More 
Americans are convinced that the health of society depends 
on helping each citizen to learn the trade or occupation he 
needs to be an independent, contributing member of society. 
There is a realization that technological change and a long- 
term trend of Insufficient training make it crucial also to 
provide training for older Americans, those who are caught 
up in the dilemma of not being qualified for available 
employment. 

Tliese changes in attitude are reflected in federal legisla- 
tion over the t»ast few years. The Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 made vast new sums of money ayailablc for the 
50 states to spend to meet their training objectives. Earlier 
legislation made it pqssible to set up programs for training 
unemployed or underemployed adults, and agencies of the 
Federal Government as well as private businesses are now 
helping to meet this nationwide problem. As Ben Franklin 
said, the man with a trade has an estate, and there is now 
growing determination to make it possible for more Ameri- 
cans to obtain such estates. 

For this determination to bear fruit, there will have to 
be a growth in the number, size, and sophistication of pro- 
grams to train people for work in the 1970s. Many new 
programs must be started, and many existing programs will 
have to be updated if they are to meet the challenge posed 
for America at this particular crossroads. 

It is not [jossible to provide a blueprint of what each 
program must do in the years ahead; the problems arc just 
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loo NovorthplpsSf it would bo unwiso for tboso 

oduoators resiumsiblo for thoso proj^ramH not to take advan- 
ta^o of pa^'t oxpoiionop in vocational education when plan* 
ninjs for the needs of the future. 

For more than 30 years, the entire nation has served as 
a vast laboratory for vocational education, with specific ap* 
proaches tried, evaluated critically, then continued, modi- 
fied, or abandoned according to their merits. Past experi- 
ence in trade and industrial education provides a sound 
basis for developing new programs to meet new challenges. 
Leaders in trade and industrial education always have stressed 
the need for remaining uii*to*date both in the vocation 
taught and in the methods and equipment used in teaching. 
Today, constant effort is made to improve every phase of 
vocational education, from course content to method, from 
coordination of complicated programs to budgeting, from 
school plant planning to relating to people and agencies. In 
the 1970s, training will become even more effective, because 
teaching is receiving the same keen scientific study given 
other technologies. 

The educator or administrator responsible for training 
people for work will face a mass of data and opinions on 
what must be done to stay ahead of needs. It will he difficult 
for him to select from all this material the points most 
likely to lead to success. For that reason, a conference of 
twenty-two leaders in trade and industrial education was held 
at Austin, Texas, in May 1967. The conference was spon- 
sored jointly by the Trade and Industrial Division of the 
American Vocational Association and The University^ of 
Texas. Conference members came from all over the nation. 
They brought with them extensive experience drawn from 
all levels of leadership in trade and industrial education. 

Voluminous notes taken at the conference have been 
sifted and sorted and arranged to produce this document — 
which is a relatively short summary of what the conferees 
think must be done to meet trade and industrial training 
responsibilities to the nation and to the individual citizens. 

Many of the recommendations are made on a “must’ 
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basis. They represent actions considered to be indispensable 
for success in trade and industrial education programs. There 
are suggestions on steps which can be taken to improve pro- 
grams, but which are not quite so vital to success. In several 
instances, alternate possibilities are described. 

Considering the nature and the magnitude of the chal- 
lenges faced by trade and industrial education, the follow- 
ing beliefs were considered, by members of the conference, 
to be significant in planning for the future! 

*In the 1970s, trade and industrial educators must devote 
as much attention to occupational education at the post- 
secondary level as they have in the past to that at the 
secondary level. 

*To meet the challenges that are ahead, they must be 
sensitive to all needs and make use of all available re- 
sources to meet them, 

*For programs of trade and industrial education to be- 
come truly functional, they must orient and prepare stu- 
dents for the world of work, so that they will be ready 
to select a career and to make changes when necessary 
for continued employment. 

♦There must be continuing identification of the needs 
of all segments of society, and funding programs must 
continue to be reassessed so that adequate financing is 
made available, 

♦Trade and industrial educators must work cooperatively 
with all other vocational educators, and with general 
educators at all levels. 

♦Since federal support now is being extended to a variety 
of agencies for purposes which are essentially educa- 
tional, it is extremely important for funds and efforts 
to be coordinated and mutually supportive rather than 
competitive. 

♦Trade and industrial services should continue to be pro- 
vided through the public educational systems. One of 
the major provisions of the first federal vocational act 
in 1917 was that states cannot receive matching benefits 
unless funds are spent under public supervision and con- 
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troL "*^'rough the years, economically and educationally 
sound si.;vices have been rendered by trade and Indus* 
trial education administered by public education, 

*Many additional services must be provided to meet the 
needs of vouth who are below the age or grade levels 
which usually have been required for entering vocational 
programs. The services, occupational and ?nformational 
in nature, must be designed to motivate and help poten* 

tial drop'outs. , , . i , 

♦Training and retraining for adult workers should include 
opportunities for counseling, placement, and similar an* 
ciliary services. For civil strife to be avoided in the 
future, the schools will have to become a stronger force 
in the lives of adults. The welbrun adult area vocational 
school program must be a ‘‘servicentei*” for those with 
educational, vocational, and employment needs. 

There are many other specific recommendations in the 
pages which follow. For convenience, they have been ar- 
ranged to cover expanded programs and services, organiza- 
tional structures, evaluation procedures,^ use of advisory 
committees and consultative services, obtaining teachers, de- 
veloping leaders, improving student personnel services, co 
ordinating the efforts of agencies which provide education 
for work, cooperation between areas of vocational education, 
and expansion of public information services. 

Members of the conference were* 

David Allen, Supervisor, Trade and Technical Teacher 
Education, University of California, Los Angeles, Gali- 
fornia 

Charles D. Bates, State Supervisor, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, Department of Public Instruction, State 
of North Carolina, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Tom G. Bell, Supervisor, Industrial Education, Shelby 
County Schools, Wliitehaven High School, Memphis, 
Tennessee 

Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Director, Ancillary Services, 
Program Service Branch, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, Wasliington, D.C. 






Russeij. K. Britton, Executive Director, Adult, Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, Denver, Colorado 
Bi UR D. Cob, Superintendent, Middlesex County Voca- 
tional Schools, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
W. K. Di5nton, Assistant Superintendent, Vocational- 
Technical Eilucation, Special School District of St. Louis 
County, Rock Hill, Missouri 

James R. D. Eddy, Dean, Division of Extension, The Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, Texas 
Edward K. Hankin, Professor of Education, Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education Department, The Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
F. J. Konecny, Assistant Director, James Connally Tech- 
nical Institute of Texas A & M University, Waco, Texas 
Ruth S. Laps, Assistant Principal, Claude V. Courter 
Technical High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gerald B. Leighbody, Professor of Education, State 
University of New York at Buffalo, New York 
Howard F. Nelson, Professor and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

C. Thomas Olivo, Director, Division of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Tlie University of the State of New York, The 
State Education Department, Albany, New York 
John R. Plenke, Program Administrator, State Board 
of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, The State 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Lee W. Ralston, Director, Practical Arts Education, Los 
Angeles Gou^^ly Schools, Los Angeles, California 

Joe L. Reed, Professor and Head, Industrial Education, 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Robert M. Reese, Professor and Director, Trade and 
Industrial Education Services, Hie Ohio Slate University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Von H, Robertson, Assistant Professor and Industrial 
Teacher Educator, Utah State University, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
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J. G. Ruppbrt, State Director, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, Division of Vocational Education, State of Ar- 
kansas, Little Rock, Arkansas 

P, W, Seagren, Director, Adult Vocational Education, 
Lindsey Hopkins Education Center, Dade County Public 
Schools, Miami, Flori'^a 

Eurus Stoltz, Chief, Trade and Industrial Occupations 
Service, State of Illinois, Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 
Final writing of this paper was done with the assistance 
of an editing committee composed of Earl M. Bowler, Burr 
D. Coe, Lee W. Ralston, Robert M. Reese, and Von H. Rob- 
ertson. Editor was Jim Cockrum, instructional materials 
specialist on the staff of the Division of Extension, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 

James R. D. Eddy 
Seminar Chairman 
Mav 1968 

r 
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EXPANDED PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES 

Trade and industrial education already serves many kinds 
of people and a wide variety of vocations. Past experience 
in adjusting to teclinological changes in vocations and in 
the equipment and methods used for teaching makes it pos- 
sible for trade and industrial educators to meet the growing 
and changing needs of the 1970s. Programs in many locali- 
ties are coupling proven methods to new approaches in the 

most effective manner. , 

In the 1970$, expanded programs and services mil pro- 
vide an even broader coverage. Trade and industrial educa- 
tion will have a total stewardship to serve: 

• Youth enrolled in high schools and post-secondary 

schools? 

• Youth out of school and without a marketable skill; 

• Adults who are either unemployed or under-employed; 

• Workers who are employed but whose work skills or 
knowledge must be updated or increased; 

• Older workers who must develop new marketable skills 
because their work skills are no longer required; 

• Apprentices in skilled trades and technical occupations; 

• Foremen and supervisors who need training in leader- 
ship; 

• Groups with special needs and various kinds of handi- 
caps. 

In short, almost all youth and adults will benefit from 
career counseling, training, and education given in trade and 
industrial education programs. Training will be given to 
people at all levels, from beginners to the most advanced 
workers. People in the profession may be served sometimes, 
through training that does not involve baccalaureate or gradu- 
ate degree credit. 

Many jobs for which training will be given in the 1970s 
do not yet exist. Industries and occupational areas which 
will be served by trade and industrial education in diat 
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decade include Manufacturing, trangportation, coromunlca- 
tiong, rengtruction, utilities, repair and maintenance, nrnri* 
time, fisheries, personal services, public service, conservation, 
food processing, forestry, mining, and many new and emerg- 
ing occupations. 

Trade and industrial educators are primarily responsible 
for training people for vocations and educating them for 
places in society. This objective cannot be met unless a host 
of other duties are fulfilledf such as: 

• Analysis of occupations; 

• Development of curriculum materials; 

• Planning, equipping and opening of new schools; 

• Supervision and administration of programs, schools 
and training projects; 

• Training in leadership for program supervisors and ad- 
ministrators; 

• Development of attitudes of professionalism among 
trade and industrial educators; 

• Provision of appropriate physical facilities, specifically 
planned to meet the objectives of trade and industriid 
education; 

• Training of teachers; 

• Coordination with general education;^ 

• Use of representative advisory committees; 

• Maintaining harmonious relations with other vocational 
fields and agencies; 

• Continuous evaluation of activities for program im- 
provement; 

• Public information which strengthens programs and as- 
sists individuals to take advantage of services offered; 

• Assisting students to choose their vocations wisely; 

• Cooperation with governmental bodies to increase the 
strength and ensure the future of trade and industrial 
education. 

The types of programs offered in a city or area will 
depend on actual needs. Yet plans for all programs in the 
1970 s will need to specify (a) occupations for which train- 
ing is needed, (b) types of students for whom training will 
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be provided, and (c) way§ to carry out the non-vocational 
gubeidiary duties that are essential for an effective trade 
and industrial educational effort. 

Programi and sorpicas that must ba axp&udad to Moot 
the needs of the 1970s includes 

<=^Pre’Voeational ^ Education and training, gpeeifically 
planned to equip a person with the knowledge, skills, atU- 
tudes, and understandings about society, industry, and work, 
which will enable him to select hi, vocation wiacly. 

•^Pre'CMployMent ’===’ Education and training to inake 
it possible for a person to enter and make progress in a 
specific occupation. 

-^Extension — Training or retraining for an adult to 
upgrade or improve his capabilities in bis occupation, may 
include supervisory training. 

^ontinumg education •— Selected courses to provide an 
adult with capability in many subjects, such as reading, 
mathematics, science, economics, history, government, and 
computer utilization. 

-^Appeentieeship “* Ouided omthc'job experience and 
related technical instruction in a plan organized and spon- 
sored by a local union, local management or a union- 

management group. ^ ^ t • t, 

-^Work-study — Training and education in which the 
student works in a planned program of on-ih(>job experience, 
and receives job-related and general instruction. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURES FOR 
THE 1970s 



At one time, trade and industrial education served a 
elatively narrow spectrum of individuals^ Now, and in the 
uture, it will be meeting the needs of individuals who vary 
videly in ability, age, and educational background. Ihere 
vill continue also to be differences in preparation for spc- 
rific occupations. Since needs will vary greatly, a wide 
range of organizational structures will prove useful. Organi- 
sations should provide total, comprehensive programs of 
skill and technical development and education. Organizations 
must be structured so that special vocational services will e 

^^^^O^rgunizatio^^^ structures in the future will involve a 
variety of administrative levels local, area, regional or 
federal. Cooperative relationships between agencies often will 

be necessary for successful program operation. , . , 

Actual administrative approaches to trade and industrial 

in high schools. There can be trade and in- 
dustrial education departments administered in individual 
high schools. In districts with one or more high schools, 
there should be a central office administering the programs 
both for high school students and adults. , , . i 

• Separate vocational high schools. Specialized high 

schools offer vocational programs which cover several voca- 
tional service areas, or they may offer instruction primari y 
in trade and industrial occupations. Vocational high schools 
also may offer post-high school and adult vocational pro- 
grams of varying lengths. , . rr 

• Area vocational schools, (a) Service centers offer vo- 
cational training to supplement general education in high 
schools of one or more districts. Students attend the area 
vocational school a major portion of each day, then spend 
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the balance at their own high schoolg. (b) Self-contained 
area gchoolg offer both vocational training and the general 
courses needed by students. They may be both residential 
and drive-in schools, offering courses at the high school and 
post-high school levels. They must fjrovide the student serv- 
ices needed to help individuals prepare for and adjust to 
the world of work in their ranges of interest and preparation. 
Education at these schools will be ungraded. 

• Technical imtUutcs, These will offer education and 
training only in the more technologically advanced or para- 
professional vocations, which usually require specialized 
knowledge in the areas of the sciences and mathematics. 

• Two-year colleges. Some eolleges will hav4 total 
vocational approach, while others have a department espe- 
cially planned for vocational courses. Both technical cer- 
tificates and associate degrees may be offered. 

• Four-year post-secondary schools. These may be (a) 
state eolleges which have two- and four-year technical 
courses, or (b) universities having schools of technology, 
or (c) technical institutes in colleges of engineering or science. 

• University extension services. Training designed to up- 
grade the vocational competence of people already in a vo- 
cation will be offered through university extension services. 

• Skill centers. These arc directed primarily toward oc- 
cupations that require short, intensive training periods. Some 
may be vocational service centers as well. 

• Sheltered workshops, Tliese train the handicapped and 
provide them with employment until they are capable of mov- 
ing into industry. 

• Industry sponsored schools, 

• Public and private trade schools, 

• Training offered by unions or other organizations, 

• Special contract training, 

^Articulated extended curriculums. In some cases, the 

planning and offering of trade and industrial education may 
be done best by extending efforts from the ninth through the 
fourteenth grades. By coordinated or articulated efforts, it 
may be possible to provide pre-vocational services in the 
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geventh, eighth, and ninth gradeg, then offer prc'employment 
training through the tenth grade to the highest grade neces- 
sary to learn a specific vocation. 

• TIw opportunity school approach. Some sehools offer 
a variety of programs which cover many different occupa- 
tions on a “cafeteria” basis. There is maximum flexibility 
when scheduling provides varied training hours and varied 
times when persons can begin and finish a course. This 
type of school often is open day and night, changing course 
offerings frequently as needs arise and are met. 

RegarJess of the specific details of organizational struc- 
ture tvhich will best serve a particular community or areUf 
there are characteristics which help ensure success of trade 
and industrial programs. These are: 

• Flexibility, sensitivity, and responsiveness to actual 
needs; 

• Breadth of offering, both in terms of the number of 
vocations available, and how completely each vocation is 
covered; 

• Continuous educational development of trainees; 

• Coordinated, articulated leadership; 

• Determination to meet qualitative and quantitative high 
school standards; 

• Consultative and ancillary services; 

• Progressive planning and administration, using all re- 
sources and agencies available and useful; (For example, 
a program may take advantage of assistance and advice 
available from the Comprehensive Area Manpower Plan- 
ning Service, which involves the U. S. Departments of 
Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity.)^ 

• Aggressive, positive outlook and determination to pro- 
vide adequate staff, facilities, and financing; 

• Willingness to innovate • 

• Responsiveness to new, relevant information and ex- 
perience; 

• Awareness of the labor market, as well as willing- 
ness to adapt programs to meet foreseeable needs. 
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EVALUATING PROGRAMS 

A program of trade and industrial education must have 
specific standards and objectives. There must be provision 
for evaluating curriculum materials, personnel, equipment, 
and methods to determine that they are appropriate. There 
must be provision for determining that basic objectives have 
been met. Finally, there must be a way to make program 
adjustments when evaluation shows that basic objectives are 
not being met, or are not likely to be met. 

The overall success of trade and industrial education 
must be evaluated on the basis of the success of former 
students in employment. There must be a high percentage 
of placement and success of students in the occupation for 
which they were trained, or in a related occupation. 

Evaluation must also consider the progress made by 
graduates after initial job placement. To do this, the follow- 
up must cover a period of several years. Evaluation of 
results must be made part of the continuous program of 
self-evaluation carried out by an instructor, supervisor, or 
administrator. 

Evaluation of job placement and progress indicates only 
whether a program lis$ bean successful. Operating pro- 
grams should also be evaluated to ensure that they can 
be expected to meet stated objectives. Criteria for this evalu- 
ation should be based on proven principles and standards. 
TJie assessment must be carried out by occupationally and 
professionally competent people. 

Entire programs mubi be evaluated as to whether they 
(a) are broad enough in occupational coverage, (b) offer 
training for each occupation in sufficient depth, and (c) 
are flexible enough to meet changing needs of the com- 
munity or area. , . , , i . . t . 

Evaluation must consider also the degree to which physi- 
cal facilities for instruction make it possible for students 

to meet entry standards for employment. 

Evaluation must also consider occupational and profes- 
sional competence of teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors in vocational education. 
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Periodic evaluation involving the joint efforts of repre* 
sentatives of different groups is extremely valuable. Join 
evaluation efforts are essential in interpreting the goals and 
accomplishments of the vocational program to the community 
as a whole. These joint groups include representatives from 
labor, management, the professions, business, and the genera 
public. Vocational educators from state and national apncies 
and institutions also can contribute significantly to the suc- 
cess of such a group. 

Evaluation from outside groups should always be 
preceded or accomparied by an active program oi seli- 

evaluation. i -i i 

Procedures used in evaluation will vary from detailed 
statistical studies carried out by research specialists to the 
routine day-by-day self-checks by which an instmctor mam- 
tains his own high standards. Evaluation must be based on 
facts that can be supported. An evaluation or d ta sheet 
should be used in follow-up on-the-job placements. Evalu- 
ation or check sheets should be used in evaluating shop 
organization and control. 

To summarize I 

• Evaluation must be based on well-defined and recog- 
nized standards as well as specific objectives. 

• Evaluation must be carried out by competent people. 

• Evaluation must involve a joint effort of both voca- 
tional educators and people outside the education pro- 
fession. 

• Evaluation must lead to continuous program improve- 
ment, and should give direction to setting future goals 
for training programs, 

• Evaluation must be continuous. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
AND CONSULTATIVE 



The complex problems of the 1970 s will demand in- 
creased and more effective use of occupational and general 
advisory committees. Over the years, these have proven vital 
to success in program promotion, planning, development, 
operation, evaluation, and dissemination of information to 
the public. 

Committees must be provided at all levels — national, 
state, and local. Membership must come from capable repre- 
sentation of community groups — employers, employees, 
and service groups. Depending on the challenges to be met, 
it will often be desirable to ask people with specialized 
capabilities to serve — economists, scientists, engineers, 
financiers, and other specialists. 

In addition, trade and industrial education programs 
must avail themselves of the useful advice that can be ob- 
tained from specialized consultaHve services and from co- 
operation with other agencies. 

Assistance gained from advisory committees, consulta- 
tive services, and well-established inter-agency relationships 
will improve the quality of content and the scope of indi- 
vidual instructional areas, make it possible for a program 
to serve the industries and individuals of a community more 
effectively, and enhance the status of the program and the 
school. 

Sources of possible advisory committee members include; 

Groups concerned with rehabilitation / Groups interested 
in special students — those handicapped physically, aurally, 
visually, or menially / Specialists in continuation education / 
Industrial safety groups / Neighborhood and minority groups 
/ Industrial development groups at state and local levels / 
Trade associations at all levels / Technical and professional 
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associations and groups / Private employment services / Pri- 
vate consulting services / Civic service groups / Labor or- 
ganizations / Management organizations / Lawmaking bodies, 
governmental administrations, and political groups / Re- 
search foundations / Consumer organizations / Distributor 
organizations / Financial groups. 
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WAYS TO OBTAIN 
TEACHERS FOR 
THE 1970s 

The* dual challenge's of [»n>viding expanded service while 
obtaining excellence in instruction can be^ met only by 
petent teachers and leaders who meet; high standards. To 
ensure that these standards will be met, it will be necessary 
to require potential teachers who are occupationally compe- 
tent to conqdete quality teaclier-education programs. 

There are five basic problems! ^ 

• First, finding individuals who are occupationally com- 
petent and interested in teaching; 

• Second, jireparing these individuals to b effective, cap- 
able teachers; , . , , 

• Third, finding ways to ensure that individuals remain 

occupationally competent while serving as instructors; 

• Fourth, encouraging individuals to continue their pro- 
fessional development as teachers; 

• Fifth, retaining competent teachers in their positions. 
The sources and types of individuals who may prove 

competent are many, reflecting the many vocations as well 
as many differences in training needs and offerings. 

Prospective teachers may be found through a number 
of sources. Some of them are; Industrial associations or 
societies / The Vocational Industrial Clubs of America / The 
Future Teachers of America / Civil Service lists / College 
and university placement agencies / Teacher education col- 
leges / Public and private employment services / Industrial 
employers / The armed forces / Unions / Professional 
educational societies / Advisory committees, and program 

graduates. , ^ . 

Advertising will provide one means of contacting pros- 
pective teachers. Others may be found by following recom- 
mendations of teachers active in vocational programs. 

In me future, there will be need for full-time teachers, 
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part-time teachers, and teachers on temporary assignment. 
Tliis means that r*?gular full-time programs may he staffed 
from among part-time teachers, vocational program gradu- 
ates, former members of VICA and FTA, apprentices, people 
from other states, schools, and colleges, retired industrial 
workers, retired military personnel, retired public service 
employees, former teachers, people recruited on rotation 
from industry for specified periods of time, personnel of 
MDTA and Job Corps programs, the general public, indus- 
trial training personnel, and occupationally qualified indus- 
trial arts personnel. 

An organized procedure mu$t^ be developed that will 
ensure the occupational competency of the individual assigned 
to teach. Such a procedure may involve several factors, 
such ass 

• An actual occupational competency examination, given 
with the assistance of selected representatives from the 
occupation. This testing may include skill demonstra- 
tions, written or oral examinations on related information, 
and/or the giving of a demonstration lesson in the oc- 
cupation before the committee members; 

• A personal interview; 

• Letters or other documents testifying to the individual’s 
experience and ability; 

• Evaluation or specification of the number of years of 
occupational experience beyond the initial learning 
period. 

After a vocationally competent person is found, it is 
necessary to assist him in becoming professionally competent 
as a teacher. Present methods of development include short, 
intensive pre-service training, baccalaureate degree programs, 
in-service courses given by teacher-educators, and required 
attendance at summer sessions. 

There are other approaches which could prove useful in 
upgrading professional abilities for meeting the challenge 
of the 70s. These includes 

• Internship programs; 

• The employment and use of local teacher educators as 
part-time teacher-trainers; 
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• geminars at the local, regional, and national 
levels; 

• Extension of the school year to 12 months, to provide 
time for developing curriculum and teaching aids; 

• The expanded use of the multi-media approach for 
teacher-education, making use of educational TV, cor- 
respondence courses, programmed instruction and other 
approaches to home-study situations; 

• The use of specialists in psychology, human relations, 
civil rghts, and other subjects Important for the pro- 
fessional growth of teachers; 

• Provision of pre-service training for industdlal workers 
who are considering teaching; 

• The offering of fellowships,' scholarships, and other 
stipends for pre-service training of occupationally com- 
petent persons; 

• Curriculum development laboratory assignments with 

pay; 

• Establishment of regional teacher-education centem; 

• Contractual arrangements for curriculum development; 

• A sabbatical leave policy; 

• The employment of teachers in advance of actual open- 
ing of a program; 

• Seminars and other efforts to improve the competency 
of department heads, supervisors, coordinators, and other 
administrators; 

• Establishment of a salary schedule which encourages 
enrollment in teacher-education courses; 

• Board of education subsidies for college work; 

• Programs for recognizing professional competence; 

• Achievement testing; 

• Encouraging teachers to participate in activities of pro- 
fessional vocational organizations. 

It is vital tor teachers in trade and industrial programs 
to maintain and upgrade their competency in the occupa- 
tions they leach. Possible methods include: 

• Attendance at industry schools, or at special technical 
courses; 
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• Special irisJijtutes in ipeeifie voeationg set up by leacb- 
er education centers, foundations, industry aMociations, 
or indu»»trial corporations j (The boards of edu^*ation may 
provide for sending teachers to such institutes.) 

• Supervised employment exjierience in the occupatioi^j 
(Special arrangements may he made for a period of 
training with an employer engaged in the vocation.) 

• Assigning teachers ttJ take vocational extension classes j 

• Summer employment in the occupation being taught; 

• The estaidishment of regional and national content 
centers which would make available the most recent in- 
formation on specific occuimtions; 

• The use of curriculum development laboratories to pro- 
vide current materials to teachers. 
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DEVELOPING LEADERS 

The development of leaders Is vital to the effectiveness 
of trade and industrial education in the 1970s. 

Every slate and community should have a leadership 
development program, functioning continuously at several 
levels. Leadership training jirograms should cross state lines 
where necessary and special conferences of national scope 
should he held for updating trade and industrial personnel 
specifically. Although it is a part of the total vocational 
education program, there are special concerns in trade and 
industrial education that need to be covered in separate 
meetings. 

In a complete leadership development effort, it is neces- 
sary to (a) identify what competencies are needed by lead- 
ers, (b) expand and intensify efforts to locate and encourage 
the development of potential leaders, and (c) provide train- 
ing for leaders ranging from department heads all the way 
up to those individuals who work directly with top school 
administrators. Training must be given in effccliyc com- 
munication, decision making, working effectively wit i 
groups and individuals, public relations, preparation of re- 
ports and budgets, and administration of public education. 

There are several possible new approaches for leader- 
ship development. Internships might be oiierated by a college 
and financed by a stale, witli college credit granted. It might 
be possible to supplement on-the-job training of the indi- 
vidual with seminar attendance. States might encourage par- 
ticipation from other states in their leadership programs. 

In the development of vocational leaders, it may prove 
useful to include liberal arts studies, involving such appro- 
priate subject areas as economics, anthropology, and social 

psychology. . 

The U. S. Office of Education and the American Voca- 
tional Association sliould play strong roles in leadership 
development. USOE headquarters and regional offices which 
are concerned with trade and industrial education should 



bp stftffpd ailpquiUp'.y U> cunduPl Ipadprehiii (raining confer- 
cnees. The ae(ual p'lanrdng, coordination, and o|ieraling of 
national loadorihip conforoncH*^ should bo a function of tho 
trade and industrial area uf UbOE. using the advice^ and 
counsel of a committee com|iosed of professional vocational 
educatorSt The American Vocational Association should^spon* 
sor and conduct leadersliip conferences and seminars in co- 
operation with state vocational associations and other pro- 
fessional groups. 

Separate conferences of national scope should he held 
for the specific purpose of updating trade and industrial 
personnel. Both innovative practices and practices which have 
proved successful should be major features of these con- 
ferences. 

Periodically, a joint leadershit> conference should be 
held involving the several vocational service areas. 
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IMPROVING STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 



A key aspect of the development of the human resources 
of the United States is informing students of opportunities 
for employment and life-long careers. It is important tor 
students to seek and get jobs for which they are best suited 
physically and mentally, and which will best meet their indi- 
vidual ambitions, interests, and desires. 

In helping students plan and prepare for their futures, 
it is vital that all available resources and approaches be used. 

Included are: , m 

• Booklets and motion picture films which describe vo- 
cations should be »'ied more extensively, both within and 

• The “feupa^^^^^ Outlook Handbook” and the ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles” published by the U. S. 
Department of Labor provide valuable information on 

• Th^fiSc* m^^ such as radio, television, and the 
newspapers, can be used more often to provide occupa- 
tional information. The public media may offer space 
or time for human interest stories on students in training, 
roundups of inquiring reporters on what vocations need 
employees, and stories on placement of program gradu- 
ates. Spot announcements on radio and television may 

hf» available as a public service. ^ , 

• Vocational students and graduates of programs can be 

helpful in informing people about the benefits of trade 

and industrial education for specific occupations. ^ 

• Trips can be arranged for students to industries or busi- 
nesses for which they may some day work. ^ 

• Industry representatives and people in various voca- 
tions can be invited to the school to describe the require- 
ments and benefits offered by particular occupations. 

• Occupational teachers and other trade and industrial 

educators should be made aware of their role as coun- 
selors. 



IS 
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• Bpttpp infopinatiou on trado and industrial education 
op|)ortunities must be made available to school person- 
nel involved in guidance. This emails required courses 
in the principles of vocational educationj conferences us- 
ing people from industry, labor, vocational education 
and employment services, workshops for teachers, actual 
work experience, or visits to plants and vocational schools. 

• The exploratory aspects of industrial arts classes should 
be used more fully. 

• Specifically planned pre-vocational and exploratory 
vocational programs should be establised and used. 

• Other groups which might help include PTA councils, 
economic councils, and youth organizations. 

• Exhibits describing vocations and vocational education 
can be set up at state and country fairs or other public 



gatherings. , . f 

• Some provisions will have to be made to make intor- 
mation on occupations available to people continuously 



throughout their lives. 

Student personnel services should not stop after assisting 
udents to select a vocation. In addition, students need as- 
stance in adjusting to the problems of entering training 

ad employment. , • , 

If /ic/t students begin training they may need assistance 

oth in understanding what the program is about and in ad- 
isting to other people in the program. Possible ways of eas- 

rig the entry into training^ include: 

—Student group activities such as YluA; 

—Visits to the student’s home by the instructor; 

— ^Parents’ nights at the school; 

— Student advisory committee assistance; 

—Setting up the program with flexible schedules, so 
students can start and finish at convenient times; 

Iaiw ahul^nt-ieacher ratio, uarticularly in remedial 



education programs; 

— ^A tryout period; . 

^Describing the program to drop-outs as something 

other than a “school;” (Usually they have developed 
resistance to the word.) 
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Also for drop-outs, personal counseling is vital. Finan- 
cial help may be needed. There may he a need iot special 
efforts to develop attitudes and habits for adjustment to 
the world of work and to p.^'e-vocalmnal instruction. Work 
experience may prove useful. 

Trade and industrial education also can help meet the 
challenge of the 1970 s by seeing that the students who have 
received training are placed in jobs in which they can make 

the best use of their training and abilities. 

Finding the jobs is one aspect of the problem, roi this, 

a variety of placement services can be contacted — those 
provided by private business and industry, public agencies, 
and usually the school itself. Field trips to industry and 
government installations help in making valuable contacts. 
Often, it will be desirable to place some students on a part- 
time basis while they are still in training. Pre-planned em- 
ployment with a cooperating employer on a part-time basis 
during the final vear can be a capstone to a student s training. 

Gminu the jobs is another aspect. Before being Inpd, 
students will have to face employment interviews. Their 
success can be increased by prejiaring them in 30b applica- 
tion procedures, by development of resumes, am by their 
participation in simulated job interviews. Even though job 
induction is a resiioiisibility of the employer, the trade and 
industrial instructor can be helpful in providing assistance 
during this critical period. 

The third aspect of job placement is keeping the job after 

it has been obtained. All of their training is directed toward 

this goal, and students should be expected to acquire me 

skills, knowledge, and attitudes needed for specific jobs.^ let 

there are general attitudes and cliaracteristics so wi e y 

needed that they might be considered an aspect of job re- 

tention. In any program, students should be 

value of a high school diploma and of good class rank, ihey 

should understand the value of continuing their education 

and gaining additional experience after graduation. They 

should have an introduction to labor problems, how industry 

works, and the economic system. a 

One of the most vital aspects of getting and keeping a 



job, as well as of becoming successful as a person, is the 
development of personal qualities such as leadership, citizen- 
ship, scholarship, and the ability to get along with other 
people. To accomplish this objective, there should be active 
planning and participation by students in such organizations 
as the Vocational Industrial Clubs of America. 



COORDINATING THE 
EFFORTS OF AGENCIES 
WHICH PROVIDE 
EDUCATION FOR WORK 



There is a need for overall coordination of programs 
and services within states and geographical areas for train- 
ing in trade, industrial, and service occupations. Effective 
coordination will make it possible to get the maximum 
benefit from available professional manpower, facilities, and 
equipment. Competent personnel from trade and industrial 
education should actively seek to bring about this coordi- 



n&tion 

For meeting the challenge of the 1970s, the nation should 
build on an established belief in an accepted institution — 
the system of public education. Some of the corrective crash 
programs which have emerged in recent years have ignored 
tlie resources and responsibilities of the public education sys- 
tem for overcoming problems. These emergency programs 

have often resulted in more frustration than action. 

For each level of trade and industrial education — local, 

state, and national — there should be committees or volun- 
tary councils which will help bring about coordination of 
manpower development activities. Human resource devel- 
opment councils already have been organized in several areas, 
and proven useful. Meeting jointly, members of a voluntary 
council can learn of the objectives and proposed activities of 
each group concerned with manpower development. They 
can avoid needless duplication, find areas of cooperation, 
and determine what community needs are not being met. 
By becoming fully informed, they can decide who should 

undertake each important task. • 

Trade and industrial leaders should take^ the initiative m 
establishing and serving on voluntary councils. Membership 
on a council might include representatives from: 






i 

I 

} 
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« Governmental units which, although not primarily re- 
sponsible for carrying out training, are concerned with the 
benefits and impact of vocational education. For example, 
v^ocational education activities will affect the responsibilities 
of departments of welfare, agriculture, labor, and commerce, 
at the local, state, and national levels. 

• Educational and human resources organizations which 
are concerned with renabilitation, general education, adult 
education, and vocational edication. 

• Industrial and service organizations^ labor graupSf and 
religious and fraternal organizations. These have particular 
interest in the welfare of youth and adults. 

'^he magnitude and complexity of the challenge aS the 
1970 s is such that coordination of efforts by such voluntary 
councils can make the difference between success and failure. 
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incruU ('uurdimitluii of all voculiorml i*(liu'atii»n [»rt»|irains. 

• Pl(n^^^on rnu^t la* made* at llu* ^taU* h'vtd for c*fftH'li\t* 
nmrdinatiirn (»f all muUi|dc area projiram. that art* the* ron. 
(Trn of two t>r mort* \tu-alional ^t*r\lt•^•s. In nmu* ^*«laU*&, 
M'hotd *»N^tt*nr-» art* tiijjanizatl ftu’ t'filain t*tlut*aUonal i»ui- 
pt)itt*s !)y rt•git>n^, -ufli a*. ftmiUif.s ttr h\ jifti^jraphical art*a^ 
whit'h fiu'tJinpa*'?' t*tmt't*mratit»iH ttf ptqiulalitm. (.oortimalom 
within ifjiittnN tir art•a^ i^ niuntlatt»r\ if t*fft*t‘tivt* prttfirani*' 

art* tt) In* prt»vitlt*tl, ^ 

• Plans ^houltl ht* m\mm\ ft»r t*at*h athninistrativt* Ifvt*!. 
with a vtifalitinally tpialififtl athnini^trattlr at t*\t*ry lt*vt* 
math* rfsptmsihlt* ftir t'tmrtlinatinii tin* prtijirain> in \ocational 

ftlufalion. 

• V idan .shtndtl ht* iftpiiivtl ftir t*afh lot*al prtinrain. 




EXPANDING PUBLIC 
INFORMATION SERVICES 

In the 1970is, trade and industrial education will have 
a f?reatly expanded rei^pongibility for informing the Ameri- 
ean public of the programs and services it provides. Public 
information enables the public, both youth and adults, to 
benefit from available training and education. It bolsters 
the public sup|H)rt which trade and industrial education 
must have if it is to continue to contribute significantly to 

the economy and future of the nation. 

Public information can assist persons and groups to dis- 
criminate between good and poor programs, between levels 
of programs, and between those programs which actually pre- 
pare students for a vocation and those which do not. ^ 

Trade and industrial educators should use every suitable 
means for informing each appropriate jmblic as to the nature, 
value, and other characteristics of specific services and the 
overall program. 

Trade and industrial educators should be responsible 
for identifying s|iecific publics and selecting information 
that will be of most use to each group. There are many ways 
of subdividing the general public. Among the possible groups 

which should be reached are: , , 

Parents / Voters / Legislators / Youth / General ^edu- 
cators / Members of business and industry / Professional 
groups / The general public / Boards of education / Labor 
groutis / Church groups / Public and private service em- 
ployees / Local governing bodies Vocational students / 
Management groups / Advisory committees / Information 
and news media representatives / Trade and industrial alumni 
/ Members of the Pl'A / Members of VICA / Industrial de- 
velopment groups / Chambers of commerce / Trade and pro- 
fessional associations. , . i i 

Obviously, the message that needs to be given each pub- 
lic will vary. For example, youth will want to know what 
s[iedfic vocations and training are available for them, while 



rnuj want lt» kium if tax ih»llai>* ara Inniig ?»jH‘nt 
a*' t‘flVi*liv<*ly as 

TluTi* will be (Hffaranc'a^ ‘m vvliat marlia ara appmprjatf 
for sptH'ifft* publk's. For axamplf, news release^ (ir feature 
sturies in newspapers may be effeetive fur reaebinjj a lar^e 
number «f tlie j^eneral publie, while [lerwmal attemlanee o 
a trade and industrial edueator at a meeting may be the 
must effeetive way of informing a board of edueation. 

Trade and industrial edueation will contribute to, or have 
an iraimct on, many different areas of life in llie Lmted 
States in the 197()s. A well-planned publie information ef- 
fort is a duty and neeessity, not just an additional aetiuty 
to be earrieil out if and wlien possible. In larp metropolitan 
areas, tliis responsibility will require a trained, full-time, 
publie relations person. Keeping the |iublie eorreetly and 
well informed is no longer just a seeondary or part-time 
function. Good trade and industrial edueation must be un- 
dergirded by an informed and enlightened public. 
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